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In this changing world, with advances in the hand- 
ling and treatment of offenders and corresponding 
changes in prison problems and procedures, staff training 
is an essential aid to the prison administrator interested 
in an informed, efficient, cohesive, and loyal staff. 

In the limited time available to me I quite obviously 
cannot cover the entire field of staff training in a penal 
institution and thus I intend to say little about that aspect 
of staff training which has heretofore had the most 
attention—training of custodial staff in the area of 
custody, security, and discipline. Furthermore, past 
meetings of this association have been devoted to that 
latter subject and training for custodial workers is 
regularly and quite adequately covered in the Correction 
Officers Training Section of the American Journal of 
Correction. I am not idly dismissing that particular aspect 
of training, for security and custody quite obviously are 
of vital import. However, I think that in most institutions 
an adequate job has been done in training custodial stafi 
in custodial and security measures, in locking and count- 
ing routines, in defensive tactics, cell search, shakedown 
of prisoners, and similar subjects. 

I plan to devote the major portion of this discussion 
to still another facet of training which has perhaps had 
less emphasis but which can well be used as an example 
of the value of training. I refer principally to training in 
the area of interpersonal relationships between staff and 
inmates as well as between members of various segments 
of the staff. This is a more difficult kind of training 
since it involves attempts to change attitudes, job orient- 
ations, and institution or personal philosophies. 

A staff training program designed to change em- 
ployee attitudes and job orientation can be the most 
important tool available to a prison administrator in in- 
creasing the general level of staff competence, in gaining 
staff acceptance of program and program changes, in 
helping to bring about a better rapport and esprit de 
corps among all members and all segments of the staff. 
Training programs quite obviously have much appeal to 
legislative committees, service organization, and pro- 
fessional groups such as are represented here. Whether 
such a program is window dressing or whether it is a 
virile, continuing, effective aid to the prison administrator 
depends to a great extent on the sincerity of interest of 
the administrator or administration and on the planning 
which has gone into its development. Training programs 
are being successfully and increasingly used in private 
industry, particularly in the training of foremen and 
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supervisors to deal more effectively with the men under 
their supervision as well as with management. The fore. 
man’s position in industry is not too unlike that of a 
custodial officer who stands between the inmate and the 
administration. Furthermore, the qualities of leadership 
by industry as being important in a foreman are equally 
important for the custodial officer in a prison. Labor 
unions also have recognized the importance of training 
of shop stewards and labor representatives in dealing 
eflectively with people. 

The effectiveness of staff training of any type and 
more specifically training dealing with the area of inter- 
personal relationships, depend largely on the care and 
thought that has gone into the planning, to the degree to 
which such a training program is greared to meet specific 
staff and institution needs. Staff training programs must 
be well thought out, adequate, continuing, and will vary 
from institution to institution depending on population 
characteristics, type of program and function. In all in- 


. stitutions, however, training programs should include 


training for all personnel. I say “all personnel” advisedly 
because frequently staff training programs are designed 
for the custodial officers only and yet the custodial group 
make up only a portion of personnel who deal with in- 
mates. At the Wisconsin State Reformatory, for example, 
only 55% of the total personnel are custodial officers. 
The remaining 45% include many persons who come in 
day to day contact with inmates and who have super- 
visory responsibilities for them. Included are engineers, 
trades foremen, chefs, teachers, farm supervisors, nurses, 
other professional personnel, and “front office” workers. 
There are no unimportant jobs nor unimportant em- 
ployees at the .Wisconsin State Reformatory, or any 
institution for that matter, and thus I feel that it is im- 
portant that staff training reach them all. 


During the remainder of this discussion I shall be 
referring to professional staff as opposed to non-pro- 
fessional staff since this is the conventional way of 
differentiating the college trained treatment staff from 
the custodial staff and other staff members not involved 
in treatment. I make this distinction for the sake of 
clarity but with considerable reluctance for I like to think 
that all positions and all employees in an institution are 
“professional”. We need in this business not only to 
recognize the importance of the impact of the custodial 
staff on the inmate but also to recognize the importance 
of making the custodial worker a professional person— 
professional in terms of his interest in his job, pro- 
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fessional in terms of an intense dedication, professional 
in terms of his attitude. A professional, after all, is a 
person who has learned to do something extremely well 
and the crying need in correction is for more people who 
are professional in the sense that they are willing to take 
the time and make the sacrifice necessary to learn to do 
their jobs well. 

The past few years has seen a great increase in 
the acceptance of the importance of a treatment oriented 
program in dealing with convicted offenders. In an in- 
stitution embracing such a program, staff training is 
essential. I do not believe that a program aimed at re- 
habilitation and embracing all the aids to treatment which 
are recognized as important can be successfully es- 
tablished or carried out in any institution without a well 
planned continuing program of staff training. It is not 
possible to operate such a program with the professional 
group having sole responsibility for treatment and the 
balance of the staff being in the dark as to the aims of 
and procedures used in such a program. All staff having 
anything to do with inmates have a vital role in the treai- 
ment process, with the custodial staff having perhaps the 
most important impact on the inmate body. Without the 
understanding and approval of the custodial staff the 
best efforts of the professional staff can be negated. 
Staff training can serve to bring about understanding and 
acceptance of a treatment program and is perhaps the 
best insurance for staff cooperation. 

Perhaps I might describe this aspect of the 1954- 
1955 training program at the Wisconsin State Reform- 
atory to illustrate my point more clearly. The program 
consisted of fourteen two-hour general sessions held in 
the evenings plus a series of four two-hour group ses- 
sions held during daylight hours. This latter series of 
group sessions was arranged so that not more than 
twelve would be assigned to each group. Since training 
is at least as important to the institution as to the em- 
ployee, we “paid the freight” -- the courses were given 
on our time and the personnel who attended during off. 
duty hours were given compensatory time off. We re- 
lieved as many of the on-duty personnel as possible to 
permit attendance at the general sessions which were 
held in the evening and the schedule for the group ses- 
sions was such that everyone was able to and expected 
to attend. 

I should probably note that we endeavored to 
supply an additional measure of incentive by arranging 
for the award of certificates to those employees who 
completed at least three-fourths of the sessions. These 
certificates were signed by the Director of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Director of the Division of 
Corrections, and the institutional staff training coordinator 
and myself, and were presented at a banquet to which 
the staff members’ wives were invited. The idea of a 


banquet was exceptionally well received by the staff 
who enjoyed being able to invite their wives to the 
institution and the opportunity to show them at least a 
portion of the physical plant. The banquet gave the 
adminstration an opportunity to point out the dignity 
and importance of the jobs being done by the staff and 
to express our appreciation to the staff as a whole and 
as individuals in the presence of their wives. Collaterally 
we were able to bring about on the part of the wives a 
better understanding of their husband’s jobs, the function 
of the institution, and the people with whom they work. 

We felt that the series of general and group sessions 
or workshops served several functions. The first func- 
tion was to aid each individual employee to perform 
his own particular job or task in the institution more 
efficiently by understanding his own job in relation to 
the jobs of others, to understand the total program and 
his relation to it. The second function or objective was 
the welding of the entire staff into a more homogeneous 
unit which might thus act concertedly toward a common 
goal. In this connection I might note that the sessions 
were informal,discussion was encouraged, and a “coflee 
break” was held between the first and second periods 
thus giving the staff members an opportunity to become 
better acquainted. 

A third and perhaps the most important function 
was to reduce, if not eliminate, some of the practical yet 
petty problems which exist in virtually all penal institu- 
tions. These would include the lack of understanding be- 
tween professional and non-professional personnel, the 
lack of understanding on the part of many employ -es 
of basic personality and behavior problems with which 
they nonetheless had to cope day in and day out, the lack 
of any real understanding on the part of the non-pro- 
fessional staff of the purposes and philosophy of a treat- 
ment oriented program and the role of and techniques 
employed by such staff members as the psychiatrist, psy- 
chologists, and social workers. Conversely many of the 
professional personnel were not fully aware of the im- 
portance of the job being done by the non-professional 
staff or of their problems and the conditions under which 
they worked. By using case records of problem inmates 
who had already been discharged but who were still re- 
membered, the function of the professional personnel 
was made quite clear. All through the series the impor- 
tance of the non-professional employee’s job was em- 
phasized and every effort was made to point out the 
important relationship between such positions and those 
of the professional staff. 


Some general sessions were intended primarily to 
cover various departments and services, their relation to 
one another, and to the total program. One two-hour 
session was devoted solely to the nature, origin, and de- 
velopment of prejudice. Another session was devoted to 
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the elements of leadership and supervision—actually this 
was preliminary to a training program we expect to begin 
shortly and which will be similar to the foremanship 
training in industry. On another occasion, a committing 
judge conducted a very worthwhile session pointing out 
precisely what a judge expected in a reformatory. He 
said, perhaps better than we could ourselves, that he ex- 
pected something more than security—he expected that 
every known means for treatment and rehabilitation would 
be used and that he expected to find a dedicated staf! 
working harmoniously to that end. 


While time does not permit my discussing these 
general sessions in greater detail, I should like to dweli 
a bit on the four group sessions. These sessions were 
limited to not more than twelve employees and consisted 
of four two-hour periods conducted by our psychologists. 
In a sense they might be compared to the group therapy 
sessions conducted for inmates. Subject matter covered 
in these sessions related primarily to personality de- 
velopment, mental mechanisms, why people act the way 
they do and why people act differently. The sessions were 
not aimed at making practical practicing psychologists 
or social workers out of the non-professional staff, but 
rather at giving them some basic understanding of men- 
tal mechanisms, behavior and personality disorders, in 
order that they might be in a better position to under- 
stand inmate attitudes and behavior, to recognize and be 
able to deal more effectively with the disturbed or prob- 
lem inmate. At the same time these sessions afforded the 
staff an opportunity to understand the work of the psy- 
chologists and other professional personnel, gave them 
some familiarity with psychological materials, and pro- 
vided an opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with the psychologists themselves. 

It was our hope that the series of sessions conducted 
hy the psychologists might help our staff members to 
understand and cope with the behavior of others by 


understanding themselves a little better. We felt perhaps 


these sessions might in a measure at least, supply the 
answers to some questions that staff members need to 
answer for themselves—questions dealing with their owr 
attitudes, questions dezling with the necessity to accept 
many varying kinds of behavior, questions relating to 
their own inner security in dealing with young offenders 
Lach staff member attending this series was given a text- 
book “Understanding Yourself” by Dr. Carl Menninger 
and which is published by Science Research Associates 
This is an excellent basic text written primarily for high 
school students and one which we found was well read 
and well received. 

That training such as I have described can be effec- 
tive was very graphically demonstrated by what happened 
to conduct reports after the training program was under 
way. We noted a steady decline in the number of conduct 


reports which dropped off 30% between January an¢ 
June of 1955. Comparing June of 1955 with June of 1954 
the reduction was precisely 58%. This drop off in report 
during the first six months of 1955 represented a tren 
opposite from the experience during the same six mont) 
period in the preceding year despite an increasing popy. 
lation. We are convinced that this was no accident, W, 
have seen on the part of our staff a greater awareness o{ 
their own responsibilities in understanding and dealing 
with people intelligently. We have seen staff members 
handle situations well and comfortably where previous); 
they had been able to cope with them only by referral 
to the disciplinary court. We have seen an increase jp 
referrals to the psychiatrist, psychologists and_ social 
workers by the custodial and trades staff. We have seen 
custodial and trades staff members sufficiently interested 
in men assigned to them to take time out to discuss a 
problem case with the social worker or the psycholozist 
in order to determine how better to handle an individual 
on the job. We are completely convinced from our ex. 
perience of the past year that the time and money spent 
on the staff training series | have described was worth. 
while. I firmly believe that any staff training program 
which is well thought out and related to the function and 
needs of the institution and the everyday jobs of the sta‘! 
can produce similar results. 


This training paid another interesting dividend, for 
the staff not only came to understand inmates and inmate 
problems better, but collaterally they also learned to 
know each other better. For example, the opportunity 
afforded all staff to become better acquainted with per- 
sonnel with whom they would not normally be in contact 
led to the scheduling of a series of soft-ball games be. 
tween a team composed of the front office and professio- 
nal staff and teams representing the various shifts of 


‘ custodial officers. At stake in each ballgame was a keg 


ef that product for which Milwaukee is justly famous to 
be paid for by the losing team; and as you might guess 
it was the front office team that paid and paid and paid. 
But it was the staff training program which initially 
brought the various segments of our staff more closely 
together and which in turn resulted in the baseball games 
and the get togethers which followed each game. An 
opportunity was thus afforded for the social worker. 
teachers, business office personnel and custodial staff to 
get together socially and to find out more about each 
other and to meet on a common ground. I can think of 
no better way to end divisiveness on the part of stail 
than to get them together socially in that manner. 

I. realize that I have covered in these brief remarks 
only one facet or segment of staff training. This I have 
done deliberately but I think for the record I should 
state that I do not believe that a series of formal training 
sessions is all that is involved in staff training. A well- 
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y and rounded staff program must be a continuing thing and I think also that some sort of short courses for 
E 1954 would include the sessions such as I have discussed as training of selected personnel in administration and 
Cports only one training device. There are no substitutes for the supervision, perhaps in collaboration with a university 
trend necessary day-in and day-out on-the-job training which or college, would be very much worthwhile. Some system 
month is given by the supervisory staff. Other types of training of educational leaves of absence with pay or at least with 
Popu. yhich we use and which I think properly are a part of part pay and with some promotion incentive would be a 
t. We any well-rounded program for staff training include: material aid to training and would provide a reservoir 
art of Orientation training for new employees. of personnel ready to step into more responsible positions. 
~~ Use of staff committees to work up policies, pro- I am fully and firmly convinced that staff training 
Rr cedures and make recommendations on a variety is the key to many problems of prison administration. 
Pi of problems which are referred for such conside- nol the least of which are staff morale and staff nenawtzon. 
F ration. Staff training means more effective employees who in turn 

abe Staff meetings mean a more effective prison program. Employees to he 
» Seen Rotating attendance of custodial and trades per- happy must be matheated to work to Ge atte of their 
aia sonnel at classification committee meetings and ability, to grow proffessionally. Staff training can supply 
—_ at parole board hearings. the motivation as well as the means for people to develop. 
logist Institutes and workshops similar to the annual to become more effective by being more competent. In 
ridual Wisconsin Corrections Conferences. this situation staff training is an insurance policy for the 
Ir ex: University extension courses. warden or superintendent—insurance that the growth, 
= Visual aids and reading material. development and effectiveness of employees is not left to 
be Annual performance ratings and evaluation con- chance. The premiums for this policy are low, the divi- 
a ferences. dends are staggering. Can you afford not to buy it? 
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That the subject of libraries has been placed in this 
conference in a general session along with curriculum 
developments and recreation, is most encouraging. Usual- 
ly when libraries in institutions are discussed, only a 
handful of old faithfuls are present. Others are attending 
meetings scheduled at the same hour which appear to have 
more immediate interest for them. I have tried to think 
what phase of the broad subject of libraries may have 
most value. I thought of two excellent statements deal- 
ing basically with good prison library service—Chapter 
21 of the Manual of Correctional Standards (American 
Prison Association, 1954) and the talk given by David 
Kantor at the last Congress of Correction and printed in 
the Proceedings of 1954. You are familiar with these; 
you know what good library service in correctional in- 
stitutions is, at least on paper. How to achieve this type 


of library service is the question most of us want an- 
swered. 

For ten years I have been a part of a State Library 
Agency and for five of these years it has been my privi- 
lege to work especially in behalf of state institution li- 
braries. Although we do not have all the answers in New 
York State I am convinced that State Library Agencies 
can and many do help institution libraries function more 
usefully. 

Perhaps you are a skeptic. If someone comes to you 
with an offer of help your first reaction is, “What's in it 
for the other fellow? What’s behind the offer?” Rest 
assured that the state library agency benefits from help- 
ing institutions by acquiring more work and the satis- 
faction of creating good will and the knowledge that it 
has a small part in a great force trying to reclaim sez- 
ments of damaged humanity. As a group, librarians 
might come in the class of social workers and teachers 
Their work is to help others to help themselves. 

You may come from a state where the state library 
agency is taking an active interest in helping state institu- 
tions with their libraries. In July, 1954, each state library 
agency was asked to state whether they give library ser- 
vice and help to their state institutions. Twenty-one of the 


48 replied that they were giving some help then or were 


hoping to do so in the near future. Many felt that they 
should be doing more. Do you know the head of library 
extension service of the state library agency in your 
state? Have you talked with him (or her) about your 
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concern to have good library service in your institution? 
Does he know your real problems of getting staff and 
money, and is he working with you to help solve them? 
Inter-departmental cooperation can often be most effec. 
tive. 

If I tell you a little of what has taken place in New 
York State in the past five years, it may suggest to you 
a practical way of approaching your own problems. Each 
slate may vary somewhat in organization, but principles 
of cooperation remain the same. Do not think that we 
have solved all our institution library problems in New 
York State. It is true to say, I think, that we have identi- 
fied our problems and discussed them, that we now have 
a better understanding of what we want to accomplish, 
and that we are now presenting a more united front in 
trying to achieve good institution libraries. 

Back in 1947 a Commission of the Governor was set 
up to study the coordination of state activities. The |i- 
brary functions of the State Education Department and 
the relationship of the State Library to other state-owned 
libraries were considered and certain recommendations 
made. By law, all libraries send annual reports to the 
State Library, Division of Library Extension, but, excep! 
for an occasional visit to an institution or the loan of a 
few books, little was being done for state institution 
libraries, athough there was always a willingness to help 
when specific requests were made. As early as 1916 the 
director of the State Library urged that “a properly 
qualified and sympathetic person (be appointed) a: 
supervisor of this work in all the prisons and reform. 
atories”. In 1949, using the recommendations of the 
governor’s commission, the head of the Division of 
Library Extension, with the full cooperation of the State 
Librarian, secured a new position, an institution library 
consultant, whose duties were to visit the 58 institutions 
thruout the state, to work with them and advise them on 
library matters, and urge them utilize fully the services 
and resources of the State Library. 

The next step was to ask the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to invite the Commissioners of Correction, Health, 
Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare to send representa- 
tives to an exploratory meeting in order to discuss mutual 
problems and suggest ways in which cooperation would 
he acceptable and helpful. This meeting was a success. 
It surprised all present that so many services of one de- 
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t were not known to members of other depart- 
ments. Following this meetings the Commissioners of the 
Departments appointed members to a Steering Committee 
for State Institution Libraries, two from each department. 


This committee acts as the board to whom the in- 
stitution library consultant turns in matters of policy 
relating to other state departments. Copies of correspon- 
dence with their institutions are sent to them. They often 
suggest ways in which the State Library can help their 
departments - with materials for training courses, exhibits. 
research, preparing for promotional examinations, book 
selection problems and starting libraries in new institu- 
tions. They are a fine committee, but they are persons 
with many other direct responsibilities which they can- 
not neglect. The pace of progress has had to be slow, but 
this has meant perhaps greater understanding by all as 
we proceeded. 


A Survey of State Institution Libraries convinced 
all of us that much is needed to make New York State 
Institution libraries really adequate -more personnel. 
more, and especially, better selected books, more access- 
ible library quarters. We all agreed we would like to see 
every one of the libraries greatly improved - but how to 
do it? Interesting a committee of the New York Library 
Association in our library problems, we worked out a plan 
of service for New York State Institution Libraries in 


_ 1952. This plan is based on national library standards 


for prisons, hospitals, and training schools, standards 
approved by the American Correctional Association. 
American Library Association, American Medical Associ- 
ation and other official bodies. The plan was approved 
by the members of the Steering Committee for State In- 
stitution Libraries, by the Council of the New York 
Library Association and by the Sate Education Depart- 
ment. It was then submitted to the various state 
departments and institution directors for their considera- 
tion. The institution library consultant discussed it with 
each warden and director during the next two years. 
Many directors have requested new library positions and 
others reclassification of present positions -to a more 
professional level. 


At present three departments are trying to gain new 
library positions and reclassification of present library 
positions to a level which will permit fair competition for 
recruits. They have tried unsuccessfully for several years. 
Now they are asking our advice on how to coordinate 
their efforts in order to win proper recognition of the 
need for better institution libraries. It is too soon to be 
able to say how we shall work together to obtain this ob- 
jective. We are agreed that the first, most important fac- 


.tor in any library is personnel. Library work involves 


special training in techniques of organization and opera- 
tion, but more than that, it requires special knowledge of 
books—how to tell god books quickly, how to tell what 
books should be in the library for use of staff and in- 
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mates, what books should be discarded, how to acquire 
the books needed and how to make the best use of what 
they have, how to help people find the books which wiil 
have most meaning for them. Teachers and other staff 
members can be trained to do this, if they have the in- 
terest and special aptitudes. Usually, however, without 
training themselves, they are expected to supervise and 
train inmates to do the work. This practice places very 
definite limitations on the kind and quality of library 
service available to most of the inmates throughout the 
country. Inmates are quick to know how well a super- 
visor knows his work and quick to take advantage of it. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the library may be con- 
sidered a “trouble” area in some prisons. 


If ability to learn, ability to read, mean anything, 
then the period of confinement in an institution is a 
tremendous challenge to do all we can to make up to 
many men and women for past deficiencies in learning 
to read for information and enjoyment. In sheer bore- 
dom men will read almost anything in prison. How much 
more they benefit if they can select books with special 
meaning and value for them. Many will need to be guided 
to find these books. They have not been regular library 
users. Are we giving them the best we can if we offer 
them a mimeographed catalog of titles to select from or 
if we ask other inmates to advise them? The first objec- 
tive always should be a librarian for each institution. 


Sometimes administrators have felt that their library 
problems are largely concerned with obtaining books and 
magazines in sufficient number to provide reading matter 
for all. They send out trucks to bring in cartons of dis- 
carded books and old magazines. No one has much 
regard for this discarded property. Often it is in a 
mutilated, wornout condition and soon becomes more 
so. Some effort is usually made to select the most suit- 
able books and magazines. A great deal of staff time is 
wasted in attempts to weed the chaff from the grain. A 
well trained librarian knows quickly which books have 
some value, which can be mended successfully, which 
should be discarded immediately. 


It is possible that state libraries may hesitate to 
lend valuable books to institutions which have no real 
library organization and personnel. This is understand- 
able if book losses are too great. A number of years ago 
one prison kept losing many books until it was discovered 
that the men were using them to make fires in the yard 
on which to boil coffee. Most libraries, however, would 
prefer to have the opportunity to serve the inmates even 
though it means a reasonable loss of books. We have 
spent some time in educating the institution personnel 
to this point of view. Some library agencies should pub- 
licize their services widely. Often those who need their 
services most hesitate to make requests. Usually a con- 
ference with a member of the State library staff is mosi 
eflective..It may be that the state library agency can treat 
the institution as a regular rbanch library providing most 
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of the books and personnel. Perhaps some contract for 
this service is necessary. Most state libraries can give 
some book service to institutions. Many can lend sizeable 
collections of books through a Traveling Library Division. 


In New York State one of the objectives is to increase 
books budgets in institutions. The Stete Library makes 
it clear that they are providing only supplementary book 
service. The Traveling Libraries Section of the State 
Library sends out upon request collections of 100 or 
more books for a period of six months. This section has 
also allocated part of their book budget for the past few 
years to purchase books specifically requested by institu- 
tions. These books are sent out on Long Loan privilege 
and will be worn out in the institutions. In addition, the 
State Library sends out many books for a month at a 
time to meet individual requests for titles. 


Each month, except August and September, the 
Bookmark reviews briefly current books and indicates 
titles which the editorial staff think suitable and of inter- 
est to prisons, reformatories and mental hospitals. The 
Bookmark is sent free to each state institution and 
library in the state, and is one way of helping untrained 
institution library personnel to select books which have 
positive values. 


More commissary profits are used to buy books, 
but we are a long way from adequate, regular funds for 
books. This will not be possible until library positions 
in each institution are secured. Even then, it will take 
at least three years for the librarian to build up the 
library collections to a satisfactory degree of usefulness. 
Mr. Kantor made this statement in his talk at the Phil- 


adelphia Congress of Correction. It should help adminis 
trators to understand that there is no quick, easy ya, 
to good library service. 

Progress has been made in opening up the librarie 
to inmates. One prison moved its library from the rp. 
mote education building to an old mess hall which open 
onto the recreation yard. This proved to be an excelley; 
location, giving all men an opportunity to visit the library 
voluntarily without use of passes or scheduling of groups, 
Each prison layout must be studied carefully by thoy 
who know the full institution program and movemen 
of men. It should be possible to plan good libray 
quarters in almost every lay-out. Sometimes it may be 
necessary to serve certain areas by book cart service, 
This means a well stocked, standard size book cart such 
as is used in hospitals. One Maryland reformatory gives 
such service directly after lunch hour, before the mer 
go to their afternoon assignments. 

State library agencies can help in many ways: by 
workshops to help train staff in library subjects; by work. 
shops which bring in specialist in discussion groups ani 
remedial reading techniques and materials by advisor 
service and on-the-job help; by supplying books; by 
helping to select suitable books; by helping to interpret 
the need for good libraries in state institutions to the lay 
public and public officials. Be sure that you are bene. 
fitting as much as possible from your state library 
agency’s services. You will be amazed that you can get 
so much for the asking. 


* Talk given at the Purdue Conference on Education 


and Correction July 19, 1955 
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The General Education Department 
of the 
Department of Correction 
Reception Center 


John Severance 
Academic Supervisor 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Our society does more than expect or believe thal 
school is good for some. It is a law that all must attend 
school from age seven to age sixteen. The demand for ed- 
ucation is also manifest in the fact that over half of the 
students in school are in adult education programs, many 
of which are conducted at night over the length and 
breadth of America. The lag between this manifest de- 
mand and the old ideas of school for the bright, the 
gifted, the worthy and the wealthy has bewildered cir 
riculum makers. Attempts to meet the needs of “all the 
people” have resulted in make-shift special courses, so 
called opportunity classes, vocational programs for those 
who do not fit the seats in the regular classrooms, pro 
bation schools, “parental schools”, and the like. A large 
percentage of the Reception Center population comes 
from this group for whom the schools have been unable 
to make education a rewarding experience. 


It is apparent that the schools do not meet the real 
needs of many students and because of this the schools 
become a contributing factor in delinquency. Truancy 
constitutes a considerable proportion of delinquency in 
itself. Truancy, as a manifestation of personality mal 
adjustment, is also related to criminal acts, sex delinquen- 
cy, and other deviate behavior. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of social case histories will show that in the majority 
of the youth that are sent to the Reception Center, the 
transition from students in school to juvenile delinquents 
is marked by school difficulties. These school difficulties 
are marked by a long series of school transfers, grace 
retardations, promotions based upon convenience, pro- 
bationary schools, referrals to clinics, social agencies 
special institutions. These efforts have in common 
significant fact that the boy is separated from his fel- 
lows and that his deviations from the group are markes 
and accentuated by the stigma branded upon him by 
these efforts. 

Our over crowded, understaffed schools have faile: 
the boy who comes to the Reception Center in many 
instances. So, also, have failed most of the specialized 
therapies. Worse, these institutions of our society that 
were intended to help are actually surrounded by a pullic 
opinion that rejects the objects of their services. The 
prize understatement contained in case historied is, “He 


doesn’t like school,” and the most tragic inmate query is. 
“Ii I have to go back to school, what grade will I be made 
to go back to?” 


Preoccupation with grades presents a difficult hurdle 
to the education supervisors. Many parents and those who 
work in the field of human relations, who should know 
betier, insist that grades, certificates, diplomas, degrees 
and other status manifestations of a system of education 
are the measuring devices for schools, teachers, and pup- 
ils. Nothing could be further from the facts. The school 
has always been concerned with the development of ideas 
characters, thinking and expressing. Today the school is 
under mandate to develop these attributes in a world 
using democratic methods to live and settle differences. 
This vital role of education in forming character. de- 
veloping personality, and training the mind is also the 
vital role of the general personnel in the receiving in- 
stitutions. In fact, in a correctional institution these be- 
come the major objectives and the measuring devices of 
success or failure. 


We are not concerned with which came first, the 
chicken or the egg, nor are we concerned with which 
came first in the lives of delinquent boys, the school 
problems or the other problems. However, we are con- 
cerned with the total problem—how can the inmate be 
helped to make a new start? All areas of human contact 
in an institution must be used to their fullest in helping 
the inmate accept himself, plan within his native capacity 
limitations, strive for self-realization, and, to the fullest 
of his potentials, take part in an educational activity that 
he feels is worthwhile. This training for living by doing 
by doing—call it education, call it therapy, call it life—- 
must take place with the individual in his human relation- 
ships. in his social, economic, educational, and religious 
milieu. Therefor, the task of the educational supervisors 
is to create an orientation in all areas that will lead to a 
classroom for democratic living in a community spirit 
that emphasizes the worth of the individual. 


Significant to the objectives of the Reception Center 
general education supervisors is the fact that most youths 
sentenced here are “drop-outs at 16” or before. These 
“drop-outs” are the youths who fill the ranks of the 
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juvenile gangs. Unquestionably these juvenile gangs fur- 
nish thrilling new experiences that can be cleverly ex- 
ecuted in an original manner without the drudgery and 
drills of graded “musts”. Thus, the objectives of correc- 
tional education must be achieved through ungraded. 
thrilling experiences, cleverly executed in an original 
manner. The drudgery and drills must be self-assumed 
as a part of a learning project that is so absorbing thai 


-the old reactions to drill as punishment are sublimated. 


To most of our inmates school memories are bitter 
memories of failure. That these emotional reactions still 
linger after the inmate has left school, in some cases 
showing up three or four years later, indicates the im- 
portances of these experiences to the inmate. It is trau- 
matic to return such a boy to the same type of classroom 
which he knew in his formative years. Diagnosis 
motivation, program recommendations must be accurate 
and must be sold to the inmate and the personnel of the 
institution, if the new classroom he faces is not to be the 
graded, subject-matter centered, authoritarian atmosphere 
of the past. Moreover, reports must prepare for a teacher- 
pupil relationship that will make possible a learning 
situation using a permissive atmosphere, teaching the 
tool subjects as a by-product of these classroom living 
experiences that result from shoulder-to-shoulder contacts 
with the professional teachers, and that form character 
and develop personality. 

At the Reception Center the inmate is treated in a 
social education sense with every effort to maintain the 
dignity of the personality in all areas. The classroom 
atmosphere in the general education program of the next 
institution must follow this same pattern. Most significant 
to the institutional program that follows the Reception 
Center recommendations is the fact that the magnitude 
of the problems based on the personality needs of each 
inmate creates a situation that requires the very best in 
each person to avoid hardling these problems hastily and 
superficially. Thus an objective approach to difficult be- 
havior is in process when a student is taking part in a 
living situation without graded drudgery. 


The general education supervisors at the Reception 
Center and the educational personnel in the receiving 
institutions cannot pass on their problems to the next 
grade teacher, to the principal, or some other figure. 
Constraint and control cannot be carried out through 
talking with parents, through threats of dismissal, through 
threats of sending home, and the other means of control 
used in the public school systems Disciplinary measures 
from without avail little as far as real education is con- 
cerned. The only means left for obtaining interest and 
effort is voluntary acceptance by the student of proper 
goals and controls. Such voluntary acceptance can only 
result from the inmate’s acceptance of himself and a re- 
newal of hope. 


Even hard work and good grades do not always jn. 
dicate that the inmate is developing an inquiring, critical, 
and creative mind, character, and thinking ability, Psy. 
chometrics cannot be used indiscriminately for grade 
placement, but must be re-evaluated in terms of distinctive 
differences, potentialities in education, and—in particular 
-—in the manner or ways natural to the learning instincts 
of the particular individual. In the Reception Center and 
in the receiving institution it is impossible to indicate the 
success of the school system by means of grade achieve. 
ment alone. Here the emotional product must be evaluated 
hy the final success of the indivdual in terms of his own 
personality adjustment to the permissive atmosphere of 
society toward acceptable behavior patterns. The problem 
of the general education supervisors at the Reception 
Center, and the problem of the teaching personnel in the 
receiving institution as well, is inducing the inmate to 
think and to realize what he has, should, and will learn, 
and why. The inmate must learn to consider fairly the 
ideas and attitudes of other persons, to discipline him. 
self, to give evidence that his education has guided him 
in the direction of ultimate responsibility to himself, to 
his family, and to society. 

In his actual work at the Reception Center each 
general education supervisor is responsible for two com- 
panies of men. Each company contains a maximum of 
thirty-five men. The supervisor has each company for 
a period of six weeks and meets each company two periods 
each week. The length of each group session is an hour 
and a half. This group contact is supplemented by in- 
dividual interviews with each man. No direct, teaching, 
as such, is attempted at the Center. 


What, then, does the supervisor do? First of all, 
he learns as much about the inmate’s past life as is pos- 
sible through a study of the social case history accom- 
panying the inmate plus such details as can be learned 
from the inmate. He tries to work out with the inmate 
an understanding of the reasons why the inmate is in 
his present predicament, that is, the contributing causes 
of his delinquency. 


The supervisor tries to discover the strengths and 
weaknesses of each individual inmate. The starting poin' 
for this is the results received from the psychologists. 
They furnish the educational department with an in- 
telligence quotient, the results on achievement tests and 
aptitude and personality tests. These are studied carefully 
to learn what the inmate’s educational potentials are and 
how closely he has reached such potentials. There are 
usually discrepancies and we want to know why. 

Most of the actual group sessions are devoted to 
group discussions in the field of human relations. From 
such discussions we hope to learn more about the indivi- 
dual inmate’s interests, initiative and progress. We are 
also vitally concerned with the individual's attitudes. 
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" characteristics, insight and degree of maturity. We learn At the end of the sixth week the supervisor writes an 
1 as much as possible about the individual inmate in the educational report revealing such information as he has 
y- group sessions. been able to learn about the individual inmate. At the end 
le Use is made of the following films as a means of of the report a definite recommendation is made as to 
‘ guiding discussion topics: the type of general education program in which the in- 
‘ Act Your Age, Again Pioneers, Aptitudes and Oc- mate should be placed in the next institution. He also in- 
d cupations, Are You Ready for Marriage?, Control Your dicates the areas in the social education field in which he 
5 Emotions, A Criminal Is Born, Dead End (dock se- feels that the individual inmate needs help and suggests 
‘. quence), Drug Addiction, Easy Life, Effective Criticism. ways of accomplishing such help. 
d Faith, Hope and Hogan, Feeling Left Out, High Wall, Thus, the general education supervisor gathers as 
i Law and Social Controls, The Littlest Angel, Respect for much information as possible about each individual in- 
of Property, Shy Guy, Understand Your Emotions. Your mate. He tries to learn the significance of what has !iap- 
- Family. pened to the individual in the past and which of these 
Jn Each film is used to assist in getting information in happenings have resulted in the sort of person we are 
he a certain emotional personality, or social area concerning now studying. He tries to indicate what the educationa 
to attitudes of the individual. needs of the individual are and how they can best be met, 
n, This is followed and supplemented by the individua in both the academic and social areas. Such information 
he interviews which serve as a check on impressions gaine: as he gathers and his specific recommendations accom- 
n- from the group participation. There are also some iv pany the inmate to the receiving institution to guide them 
m mates who will reveal much more about themselves and in their efforts to place the inmate in the type of pro- 
to their background in the individual situation than before gram which will have the most promise for the successful 
a group. rehabilitation of the particular inmate. 
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The Los Angeles Meeting 

me The American Correctional Association and the 
~ Correctional Education Association meeting in Lo 
oi Angeles Aug. 27th to 31st inclusive. 
ate An interesting program has been prepared for mem- 
in bers of the Correctional Education Association at the 
ses Los Angeles meeting our California members open wiih 

a meeting on Monday, Tuesday afternoon we have a 
nd joint meeting with Correctional Industries and also 2 
in! joint meeting with the Committee on Prison Libraries. 
sts. Wednesday morning a breakfast is scheduled for mem 
in- bers of our Association with an interesting speaker. 
nd followed by a short business meeting. On Thursday we 
illy have a joint meeting with the Committee on Personne! 
ind standards in which you can hear some of the leading 
are Wardens of the country discuss the Prison Education 

Program. 
to Set up your plans to attend this meeting. 
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Development Of An Orientation Handbook For 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department 


Reuben Simon, Teacher 
Elmira Reformatory 
Elmira, N. Y. 

(Last of Five Installments) 


Chapter Eight 
_SIZE OF HANDBOOKS SECURED 


A variety of sizes of handbooks were secured as a 
result of the survey, with 814X11 inches seeming to be 
the most popular size--ten of the twenty-five handbooks 
were of that size. Below is a chart showing the various 
sizes of the handbooks received: 


Number of Sizes 
Handbooks Width Length 
10 81% ll 

5 4 6 
2 6 8 
2 6 9 
2 6% 8 
1 3% 4%, 
1 3% 7 
1 5% 
1 5% 8% 


Most of the mimeographed materials received had 

i been printed on 8142X11 inch sheets. Therefore, the author 

3 ‘has selected this popular size as the most suitable for his 

de handbook--it is intended to have the handbook produced 
via the mimeographing process. 

The number of pages in the handbooks ran from 

one extreme to the other, as is shown in the chart below: 


Number of Number 
Handbooks of Pages 
3 3-10 
4 11-20 
4 21-30 
3 31-40 
4 41 -50 
1 51 - 60 
prs 3 81 - 90 
Me 1 131 - 140 
1 161 - 170 
1 191 - 200 
righ According to the above chart, there seems to be an 
= even distribution below the fifty-page classification, with 
ae the major portion of the handbooks falling within this 
i range. The author’s handbook will consist of approxi- 


mately fifty-five pages, which is slightly above the 
range of the majority of the handbooks. 


Chapter Nine 
CONTENTS OF OTHER HANDBOOKS 


With the exception of the California Manual oj 
Procedures of Education and Tulsa’s Now Wait 4 
Minute, the majority of the handbooks ran the gamut oj 
the presentation of rules and regulations (for both in- 
mates and custodial personnel) to descriptions of the 
institutions and their various programs. As previousl) 
stated, these handbooks did not contribute much to the 
development of the Orientation Handbook for Elmira 
Reformatory Education Department, but this does no: 
mean that these materials are without value in their own 
areas of inmate treatment and custody—some are very 
good. The following paragraphs contain descriptions of 
the highlights of a few of the outstanding handbooks and 
manuals which were received. 


Manual of Procedures of Education: 
California Education Department of Corrections. 


This 48-page, mimeographed manual is a part of a 
series of orientation manuals designed for the per- 
sonnel of the California Department of Corrections 
and does not apply to any one institution in parti- 
cular. Included in the manual is information relat- 
ing to: educational objectives, policies, and pro- 
grams; administrational aspects of the educational 
program; and the legal regulations and codes in- 


volved 
An Introduction to Classification and Treatment: 
California Department of Corrections. 


This 192-page offset-printed, high quality manual 
has been organized in textbook fashion—it is used 
in the in-service training of California personnel. At 
the end of each chapter, test questions have been 
included to help facilitate study. This manual clearly 
presents the following topics: the understanding of 
individuals and their personalities; the difficulties 
involved in the treatment programs; administration 
of classification and treatment; the employee’s role 
in the treatment program; and the treatment pro- 
gram in California prisons. There are many photo- 
graphs and cartoons distributed throughout the 
manual, thereby making the reading more interest: 
ing and meaningful. 
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Personnel Handbook: 


District of Columbia Department of Corrections. 


This is a 164-page printed handbook of very high 
caliber. It is well-organized and seems to be all- 
inclusive for all personnel within the institutions of 
the District of Columbia Department of Corrections. 
The handbook is divided into four major sections: 
Departmental Organization and a Perspective of 
Policy, which includes a brief history of the Depart- 
ment, the bacic laws, and the responsibilities and 
financial structure of the Department; The Correc- 
tional Program, consisting of all the phases of the 
program ; Regulations, Policies, and Procedures— 
these are listed in great detail; and Appendix. This 
is an excellent handbook, but it is slanted towards 
the orientation of custodial personnel and general 
information. 


About You—-And Clinton Farms: 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


This 24-page, printed handbook is quite novel in its 
style and appearance. It utilizes a very informal ap- 
proach, with the narration being written in a breezy 
manner. Through the use of color combinations and 
appropriate cartoons, the handbook is made inter- 
esting and lively. Besides being very attractive, the 
handbook is quite informative for the incoming in- 
mates, Information contained in the handbook con- 
sists of: a brief history of the institution; an over 
view of the grounds and the available facilities; an 
orientation as to officers and the choosing of friends 
etc.; and a general overview of all the phases of the 
program. 

Now Wait A Minute: 

Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


This 46-page, printed handbook is a gem—as to in- 
formational content, format, and attractiveness. The 
handbook is very extensive and covers a wide range 
of items—all of which are valuable bits of informa- 
tion for the teachers. Photographs, charts, cartoons. 
and figurecuts are used in good taste, thereby en 
hancing the attractiveness of the handbook. The 
major sections of the handbook are: The Teacher 
and the Tulsa Public Schools; School Policies and 
Teacher’s Responsibilities; Steps to a Philosophy oj 
Education; Personal- Professional Interests; The 
Teacher and the Community; and Miscellaneous 
Facts. This is an excellent general orientation hand- 
book, but it still would be necessary to provide the 
incoming teacher with supplemental orientation 
material concerning the particular teaching situation 
he is assigned to—each school would have to pro- 
vide its own orientation supplements. 


Chapter Ten 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED 
IN BUILDING THE HANDBOOK 


Prior to the building of the handbook, the author 
attempted to anticipate certain problems, such as: the 
format; the contents and the delimitation of the contents: 
the size; and the source materials—these problems have 
been solved, as shown in previous chapters. However, as 
the author progressed through the developmental stages 
of the handbook, he was confronted with problems that 
he did not previously anticipate. The need for periodic 
revisions, the minor problems related to these revisions, 
the cost of the handbook, and the method of producing 
the handbook became more apparent as the handbook 
was nearing its completion. 


The investment of much time, energy, research, and 
expense, involved in the building of the orientation hand- 
book, could be dissipated through the failure to include 
provisions for periodic revisions. The need for these 
revisions cannot be ignored, nor can they be taken lightly. 
Without proper planning, the handbook could become 
obsolete within a relatively short period of time, thereby 
necessitating the major task of revamping the handbook 
to bring it up-to-date. 


There are various items in the handbook that will 
need revision, from time to time, for various reasons. 
This situation has been recognized and provided for by 
designing the handbook to be flexible enough to permit 
these isolated revisions, without the need of publishing 
and distributing new handbooks. There are various means 
to overcome this problem, as will be shown in the 
following paragraphs. 


In being flexible, it is essential that there be free 
movement of the inserting and removing oi pages--reg- 
ularly bound handbooks do not permit this. Therefore, 
this handbook is to be published in loose-leaf fashion to 
permit the inserting or removing of individual pages 


without affecting the rest of the handbook. 


This free removal of pages may create a problem 
concerning the consecutive numberjng of the pages. 
Originally, the author planned to control and compen- 
sate the increase or decrease of the number of pages, 
during the revisions, in the following manner: 


Let us assume that Educational Curriculum, text 
pages 17-21, is to be revised. It may be possible to 
make the revisions, without adding or deleting pages. 
by confining the revised text to the original number 
of pages. Sometimes this may require condensation 
of part of the text, while at other times it may re- 
quire the extending of the text material to fill the 
required number of pages. However, if the revisions 
required an additional sheet, this sheet could be 
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numbered 21-A, following the last page of the re- 
vised section. Thus the consecutive numerical ar- 
rangement of the handbook would not be impaired 
to any great degree. 


However, the afore-mentioned method would not 
function efficiently if there were any extensive revisions 
within any one section—it will work with the minor re- 
visions. Therefore, the author decided to abandon the 
orthodox consecutive numbering system in favor of ai: 
individual numbering system within each major section. 
Under this system, the first page of each of the major 
sections is identified by the Roman Numeral of that sec- 
tion and the numeral J]. For instance, the pages o: 
Section V, Elinira Reformatory and the Educational Pro 
gram, are numbered V-1], V-2, V-3, through V-19. By 
using this individual numbering system, it is possible to 
revise an entire section without affecting the page num 


bers of the rest of the handbook or the Table of Content; 


The listing of personnel presented a problem. he 
cause of the personnel changeover and _ assignment 
changes. If the complete listing of the names and assign- 
ments was made, the list would soon become obso- 
lete. The problem could be solved by making the listing 
more flexible. A number of methods were given consider- 
ation, with the method included in the handbook as the 
type that would prove most practical over a longer period 
of time. The teaching titles are more stable than the lengt! 
of service of the personnel, so the titles have been listed. 
with blank spaces to the left to accomodate the filling in 
of the appropriate names. As the handbooks are issued. 
these blank spaces can be filled in. In this manner, the 
revision of this section will be minimized. 

The need to provide for the removal of pages in- 
fluenced the method of producing the handbook. A method 
has to be used that will be fast, cheap, and practical for 
loose-leaf books. The mimeographing process seems the 
most practical for this purpose, for mimeographing, iv 
comparison with commercial printing processes, is mucii 
cheaper and faster for small lot printing and for making 
minor revisions. The stencils, necessary to print the 
origina! handbook and its revisions, could be cut in the 
typing classes as part of the On-The-Job-Training Pro- 
gram. 

A very informative and helpful orientation handbook 
can be produced at a very low cost per handbook. On 
the basis of one hundred handbooks, this handbook can 
be produced at a cost not to exceed thirty cents per hand- 
book. This price includes the costs of the required num 
her of stencils, the necessary paper, and the cost of 
hiring a professional typist to cut the stencils. This cost 
can be reduced considerably by having the stencils cut at 
the institution—- the cost would drop approximately 
seventeen cents per handbook. The costs of revisions 
would also be cheap—it would cost approximately thirty- 


five to forty cents per page, for one hundred handbooks. 
which is very cheap. 


The afore-mentioned problems have caused the 
author to deviate from his original plans for the build. 
ing of the Orientation Handbook for Elmira Reformatory 
Education Department. \t is hoped that these problems 
liave been satisfactorily solved through the re-designing 
of the handbook, thereby increasing the practicability 
and life of the handbook. 


PART Ill 
SUMMARY 


Today’s highly-diversified and integrated correc. 
tional education programs are a far-cry from the early 
Prison’ Chaplains’ primitive programs of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. This transformation has been brought 
about by the chance in society’s attitudes towards the 
treatment of prisoners and prison administration—society 
formerly demanded retribution, but has since become con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of prisoners and their return 
to the socio-economic world. The changes in attitudes 
affected prison administration and prisoner treatment, 
with correctional education becoming an integral facto: 
in the rehabilitation programs. 


Prior to the opening of the Reformatory, in 1875, 
little was accomplished in the field of Correctional Edu. 
cation. Whatever programs existed, prior to that date. 
were basically related to religious and secular teachings, 
with emphasis on the use of the Bible. The supervision of 


these programs were predominantly in the hands of the 
Chaplains. 


The early Chaplains had little or no. assistance, pro 
fessionally or financially. Facilities were poor, and 
generally the instruction took place after working hours, 
with the instructor standing outside the doors of the 


cells. 


The first three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
saw a few interested individuals trying to improve the 
conditions of correctional education. These people helped 
with small financial contributions, supplies, and influ- 
enced the New York State Legislature to enact legislation 
that would eventually affect the status of correctional 
education in New York State and elsewhere. Through 
the Laws of 1822, Bibles were furnished to each prisoner 
confined to a solitary cell. Later, laws were enacted to 
enlarge the scope and the amount of appropriations, but 
these amounts were small. 


The latter part of the nineteenth century was marked 
with the quickening of the pace of correctional education 
progress. In 1874, the number of instructors was increased 
at Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton Prisons, with the 
>tipulation that there was to be at least one and one-half 


hours’ instruction daily, in rooms provided for that pur- 
pose. 


In 1876, greater impetus was given to correctional 
education via the opening of the New York State Reform- 
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gory, at Elmira. At first the educational program was 
meager, consisting of lectures and recitations two even- 
ings per week. Upon the completion of the six-room 
School of Letters, in 1879, a more worthwhile educationa! 
program went into effect. Classes were held every evening, 
with the inmate population divided into six general 
classes—five elementary education and one higher edu- 
cation. These classes were taught by a Head Teacher. 


three officers, and twenty-eight inmate-teachers. 


Vocational education had its beginning in 1834, when 
evening trades-classes were established. By 1896, there 
yere thirty-six different trades included in the. program. 
These classes were held two evenings per week, with 
civilian instructors employed to do the teaching. 


Day classes were started first in the Trades-Schools, 
in 1897, when the law prohibiting manufacturing in State 
Penal Institutions became effective. Six years later, in 
1903, all night school classes were discontinued in favor 
of daytime classes. Generally, the classes were conducted 
for two and one-half hours during four afternoons each 
week, with mechanical drawing every Wednesday after- 
noon, Except for modifications and expanded services, 
this was to be the general pattern for the next three 


decades. 


A series of disturbances and riots in State Prisons, 
during the late 1920's, led indirectly to further develov- 
ment of correctional education and the Reformatory pro- 
gram. In 1930, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
the Lewisohn Commission, the first of a series of com- 
missions and committees, to investigate prison conditions 
and make recommendations for improvements. Although 
the Commission was appointed to investigate prison ad- 
ministration and construction, it deviated somewhat and 
included correctional education in its investigations and 
recommendations. The findings of the Commission led to 
the experimental educational project at the Elmira Re- 
formatory, and laid the ground work for later commissions 
and committees. 


In 1933, Governor Herbert H. Lehman, appointed 
the Commission for the Study of the Educational Problems 
of Penal Institutions for Youth to carry on the work be- 
gun by the Lewisohn Commission -- this new commission 
lecame known as the Engelhardt Commission. The Elmira 
Project was continued along with new projects at Wall- 
kill and Clinton Prisons. Besides the educational projects. 
this Commission sponsored many benefits for correctional 
education, of which the following are a few: the creating 
of a Division of Education, in the New York State De- 
partment of Correction, in 1935; the securing of budget- 
ary increases for educational work; the establishment 
of improved standards for the recruiting and selection 
of teachers; the stimulation of reorganization of insti- 
tutional education programs; plus other benefits. 
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Since the appointment of the Lewisohn and the 
Fngelhardt Commissions, there have been numerous com- 
mittees and interested persons striving to improve cor- 
rectional education programs and institutional services. 
Through the years, Elmira Reformatory has been a fore- 
runner in many of these improvements and innovations. 
acting as the proving grounds for progressive movements 
in correctional education. The innovations which proved 
worthwhile were incorporated into the Reformatory’s pro- 
gram, giving it the program that exists today. 


The development of correctional education has not 
heen as easy task, and the problems have been many. De- 
spite the great advances made during the past century, the 
hasic problems of institutional attitudes, administration. 
funds, facilities, curriculum, and personnel still persist 
in varying degrees. 


The problem of orienting new educational personnel 
is of great importance in the establishment and main- 
tenance of successful correctional education programs. 
Teaching in a correctional institution is a most unusual 
undertaking, especially for personnel who have not had 
any previous training and experience in correctional in- 
stitution work. Generally, the incoming instructors have 
had no other teacher training, except that which is offered 
in teacher-training centers—this training has been de- 
signed for public school teaching, and does not include 
any preparatory courses for correctional teaching. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary for the institution to train the 
new educational employees in the basic fundamentals of 
correctional education. It makes no difference how ac- 
complished an instructor may be in other types of teaching 
situations, he will still require institutional training to 
adapt himself to the new teaching assignment. 


At the Reformatory, each incoming instructor is 
assigned to a two-week orientation program to acquaint 
lim with the various phases of the institutional program. 
It is felt that this orientation could be made more mean- 
ingful, if the Orientation Handbook for Elmira Reforma- 
tory Education Department, which is presented in Appen- 
dix A, was issued to the new employee at the beginning 
of his orientation period. This handbook, as a supple- 
ment, could act as a guide and a reference source during 
the orientation and the adjustment periods of the new 
personnel. 


The handbook has been designed to present pertinent. 
authentic information in an organized fashion that will 
prove to be benificial to both the employees and the 
institution. If used properly, it can be of much value to 
the instructors and the adminstrators, with the overall 
institution benefitting as a result. There is no intent that 
the handbook should replace the prevailing orientation 
and supervisory procedures -- it is intended to be a valu- 
able supplement only. 
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It is hoped that the administration will agree with 
the author as to the inherent values and potentialities of 
the handbook, and will thereby grant permission for its 
publication and distribution. 
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The Identification of Delinquent’s Needs 


Dell Lebo 
Psychology Department _ 
Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis 


An examination of the literature of juvenile delin- 
quency reveals the existence of several shortcomings. In 
the first place, many articles have been published on 
topics of maximum importance with substantiation 
furnished by a minimum of subjects. Another failure of 
the general literature is that most articles on a subject 
as complex as delinquency tend to investigate one simple 
factor. Frequently this unique factor is suggested as 
differential if not as causative. As a result of poor sampl- 
ing procedures and emphasis on a single factor, much of 
the existing literature on delinquency is contradictory. 
The situation has become so dim that recent suggestions 
that delinquency is not entirely distinct from other forms 
of behavior (1, 7, 13,) and that delinquents are similar 
in most to the general population (2, 5, 6, 9) have been 
widely accepted. 

Recently however, a comprehensive study of delin- 
quency has appeared. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck and 
their associates, under the sponsorship of Harvard Law 
School, have performed this service (3). Their work 
seems destined to be ranked as a touchstone of subse- 
quent investigations. 

They matched 500 delinquent boys with 500 non 
delinquent boys with regard to age, intelligence, national 
origin, and residence in underprivileged neighorhoods. 
One of the major aims of their research was to gather 
data by various, independent avenues of approach. Con- 
sequently, they utilized the services of many specialists 
and combined into one study a multiplicity of the factors 
examined one at a time by previous investigators. 

They concluded that delinquent tendencies manifest 
themselves especially in particular areas. These areas are 
' parental supervision and affection, and certain person- 
ality-character structures as determined by the Rorschach 
Test and psychiatric interview. 

The advantages of the Glueck’s study are also it’s 
disadvantages. The corps of trained investigators they 
employed could not be matched by most institutions. Nor 
could most places invest the large amount of time they 
did in assaying delinquents. 

In regard to one of the most helpful test they em- 
ployed the Glueck’s point out that “the Rorschach Test 
...i8 not only very time-consuming but requires excep- 
tional skill in administration and interpretation...If a 
simpler and less time consuming test could be developed 
to bring out the presence or absence of particular Ror- 


schach traits shown to be the most differentiative of 
potential delinquents from nondelinquents, it would be 
a powerful aid to those clinics, schools, courts, and jn. 
stitutions that do not have the trained personnel or can. 
not take time to administer and interpret the entire test” 
(3, p. 269). The need for a simpler examination procedure 
yet one that covers the personality areas found to be im. 
portant by the Gluecks is apparent. If more schools and 
clinics identify the needs of their delinquent population 
perhaps the reduction of delinquency could be more 
speedily achieved by programs designed to satisfy their 
needs. 

Many of the subtests of the California Test of Per. 
sonality (10) seem to closely correspond with factors of 
social background and Rorschach Test findings selected 
by the Gluecks ”...that differentiate the delinquents and 
nondelinquents. . .” (3, p. 259). 


For example the factors of social background found 
to be of special importance by the Glueck’s were discipline 
by father, supervision by mother, affection of father, 
affection of mother, and cohesiveness of family. The 
California subtest Family Relation, seems to closely 
parallel these factors: “The individual who exhibits de- 
sireable family relationships is the one who feels that he 
is loved and well treated at home, and who has a sense 
of security and self-respect in connection with the various 
members of his family. Superior family relations also 
include parental control that is neither too strict nor too 
lenient” (10, p. 4) 


Similar parallels between differentiating factors of 
the Rorschach Test and the California Test are: “De- 
structiveness, the tendency to destroy, to hurt, to be 
negativistic. This tendency may be directed against others 
and against oneself; usually both trends run parallel... 

3, p. 271); compared with Anti-Social Tendencies. 
“...bullying, frequent quarreling, disobedience, and 
destructiveness to property” (10, p. 3). The Rorschach 
characteristic of Suspicion, “indiscriminate or exagge- 
rated mistrust of others, not warranted by the objective 
situation” (3, p. 271); may be contrasted with the 
California subtest Community Relations, “...one who 
mingles happily with his neighbors. . .and who is tolerant 
in dealing with both strangers and foreigners” (10, p.4)- 
Similarly, Defiance, “aggressive self-assertion born out 
of deep insecurity or weakness...” (3, p. 271); may be 
contrasted with Feeling or Belonging, “. . .the well-wishes 
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of good friends, and a cordial relationship with people 
in general” (10, p. 3). Other differentiating Rorschach 
factors were that delinquents were more socially assertive 
and less submissive to authority. On the California Test 
ye would expect delinquents to exhibit fewer With- 
drawing Tendencies and to be poor in Community Rela- 
tions, “..-the disposition to be respectful of laws and of 
regulations. ..” (10, p. 4). 

The Gluecks conclude that a review of the delinquent 
boy's Rorschach “traits and tendencies. . .shows that they 
oe of a nature to facilitated uncontrolled, antisocia! 
self-expression” (3, p. 241). The California subtests of 
AntiSocial Tendencies, Feeling of Belonging, and 
Community Relations would seem to be especially com- 
parable to these Rorschach indicators. 


Because of these similarities between factors regarded 
as highly important in differentiating delinquents by the 
Gluecks and certain subtests of the California Test of 
Personality, and because, through previous experience 
(4) the writer had found that delinquents responded 
well to the California Test it was decided to attempt to 
determine needs of delinquent Florida males by means 
of this paper and pencil, inventory-type, group adminis- 
tered test. 

Consequently, all boys who entered the Florida In- 
dustrial School for Boys from August 1953 through July 
1954 and who scored between grades four through eight 
on the California Achievement Test (7) were given the 
California of Personality, Elementary Level, Form AA, 
1953 revision (9) within one week of their arrival. A 
total of 229 boys took the personality test. The Florida 
Industrial School for Boys is the only place of detention 
for male delinquents who are court commitments in the 
State of Florida. Hence, the present sample may be said 
lo adequately represent delinquent adolescent Florida 
males. 


When the scores of the delinquent youngsters were 
examined a general, meaningful pattern of delinquents’ 
needs was found. On factors designated by California 
subtest 1D (feeling of belonging), 2C (freedom from 
anti-social tendencies), 2D (family relations), 2F (com- 
munity relations) the delinquents fell meaningfully below 
the expected normal score. Another subtest 1E (freedom 
from withdrawing tendencies) seems of practical signi- 
ficance as it was the only subtest in which the delin- 
quents achieved a higher than normal score. 


An examination of the delinquents’ scores suggests 
that the inventory employed in the present study may be 
used as a simple aid for identifying the needs of delin- 
quents. The pattern of the needs of delinquents includes: 
l. feelings of being rejected, not only by the family, but 
by the community, a wider sphere of interaction, 2. lack 
of a feeling of “belonging” to any segment of society, 3. 
atendency to be assertive, 4. tendencies toward anti-social 
behavior. 


It is suggested that such a pattern may preclude the 
process of “identification” (12, p. 125), through which 
cultural values are adopted by the individual, and learn- 
ing experience, which impart the characteristics of the 
adult role in our society (11). As he does not feel accept- 
ed, as he does not “belong” to a law abiding segment of 
society, the delinquent, consciously or unconsciously, re- 
jects the restraints of social regulations and restrictions. 


It is further suggested that successful treatment of 
delinquent adolescents will begin with the diminution of 
the feelings of rejection; of not belonging. Various 
courts, institutions, and particularly, schools may play 
a great part in crime-prevention and rehabilitation pro- 
grams if they will give the potential delinquent a “place,” 
thereby enhancing the processes of identification and 
adult role learning. As identification proceeds much anti- 
social behavior may be avoided because the potential de- 
linquent will feel that he is a part of a larger grou;’ 
which does not break laws. 

In order to accomplish this, however, the various 
agencies which do not have highly trained personnel, 
need a simple aid to help in determining the needs of de- 
linquents. The California Test of Personality would seem 
to be such an aid. 


Summary 


The literature on delinquency seems to consist large- 
ly of investigations placing emphasis on a single causative 
factor. Naturally such emphasis leads to contradictory 
studies when other investigators investigate different fac- 
tors. The situation have become so muddled that there 
has been a spate of articles indicating that delinquents 
are really normal children. Under such conditions it is 
no wonder that the problem of treating delinquents seems 
insurmountable. 

Only recently has a truly comprehensive study 
emerged. It is that of Sheldon & Eleanor Glueck. How- 
ever, their system is so all inclusive that its cost would 
be prohibitive and its length interminable. 


The present study presents the results of a paper 
and pencil inventory test administered to 229 male de- 
linquents. The test used apparently measured areas of 
disturbance found to be significant by the Gluecks. While 
the results of the present investigation are based on 
Florida delinquents its method and suggestions seem to 
have universal applicability. 
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Purdue Summer Conference 


The Annual Summer Conference on Education and 
Correction will be held at Purdue University on July 
16, 17, 18, and 19th and is expected to draw the usuai 
attendance from the five states which have participated 
in the last 4 years. Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky as well as representatives from other states. 

An excellent program has been prepared centering 
around 4 main topics and involving a return to some- 
thing of a workshop procedure with more general 
participation of those in attendance. 

A feature of this annual meeting will be a visit to 
Stateville and Joliet prisons. 

We think this will be the best conference to date 
and urge your attendance. 
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The Vocational Guidance Program 
At The Elmira Reception Center 


Leroy R. Weaver 


Institution Education Supervisor (Industrial Arts) 


The objective of the Vocational Guidance Program 
at the Reception Center is to help inmates understand 
their assets and deficits in regards to their future in the 
occupational world. A person who is familiar with occu- 
pational information knows that the majority of workers 
Jose a job, not because of lack of sufficient ability, but 
due to personality problems. A person familiar with in- 
sitution populations know that most of the inmates have 
personality problems that have resulted in their incarcera- 
tion. Thus, in dealing with the vocational placement of 
youths in an institution training program, the treatment 
apect must be the most carefully planned part of the 
werall program. The more closely a vocational program 
can train youths to develop mechanical skills commensu- 
rate with their abilities and to face life situations in 
general, the more effective will be its rehabilitative role 
in the treatment and training program. 

Each youth who is committed to the Center must 
participate in the vocational tryout shop program, unless 
physically or mentally incapable of such participation. 
The program is six weeks in length, during which time 
two periods of one and one-half hours are spent in the 
shop each week. Six companies of thirty-five men each 
we in the program at all times. The tryout shop staff 
consists of three vocational supervisors, each of whom is 


ability, care of tools, social adjustment and responsibility, 


to mention a few of the different aspects that may be re- 
vealed in the shop. The atmosphere is purposely main- 
tained as free as possible, but not so much so that re- 
actions to supervision and instructions cannot be 
observed. 

Areas in which an inmate may participate include 
art drawing, auto, electric, machine, printing, plumbing, 


sheet metal, welding and woodworking. Complicity of 


design and construction is to be avoided since this is a 
tryout and time in the shop is limited.We are primarily 
interested in mechanical ability, and the individual is 
urged to try out in an area which he most likes and in 
which he might be interested in receiving training. 

The automotive area consists of two engines, 
mounted on stands in such a manner that they can be 
rotated 360 degrees on the horizontal axis. These motors 
were donated by two automotive dealers and have been 
replaced every two years or so. These have proven satis- 
factory, since with the large turnover in inmates utilizing 
this equipment, we are mainly concerned with a general 
knowledge of mechanics rather than the more specialized 
jobs. A visual test, which consists of different engine 
parts, is utilized as well as oral questioning. 

‘The electrical area consists of four stations which are 


wesponsible for two companies. equipped with facilities necessary to complete simple bell 


~and light circuits. So far as possible, schematics are 
avoided, since only simple hook-ups are utilized. However, 


The first week in the program is used as an 
orientation period, during which the inmates are advised 


as to the occupational fields, ability levels required in 
different jobs, etc. Information is provided as to the 


when it is evident that an inmate does not have sufficient 
knowledge to complete the job without them, wiring dia- 


training opportunities available in the transfer institutions 
and what they will have to do if they are to help thent- 
elves. Occupational films, depicting various tradesmeh 


grams are provided. Some observations are made as to 
ability of inmate to make different splices in which a 
visual aid board is utilized. 


at work on the job, are shown as well as a general in- 
formation film that clearly describes the steps necessary 
for planning an effective vocational program. Each 
company is advised as to the availability of occupational 
files and other sources of information available in the 
guidance program. Finally, they are required to complete 
4 questionnaire which deals with their vocational pre- 
ferences, why they are interested in such a job and what 
they expect to gain from such training. 


The final five weeks in the shop are spent in the 
actual work situation. Notations are made on the various 
characteristics and abilities as evidenced by the indivi- 
dual. Attention is given to the degree of mechanical 


Equipment in machine shop area consists of an 


engine lathe, drill press and bench grinder. These are 


supplemented by the various hand tools necessary to 
basic work with these machines. The tryout usually con- 


sists of cylindrical turning of specified diameters, and if 


the completed job is satisfactory and time permits, a more 
complicated task may be undertaken. Since this equip- 
ment is dangerous to and easily damaged by a novice, 
all those assigned to this area must satisfy the Supervisor 
as to their responsibility before they are permitted to 
use machinery. If sufficient time is available for instruc- 
tion, those who have little knowledge of such work will 
be given a tryout by the Supervisor; otherwise, the youth 
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must, of necessity, be confined to bench work. The num- 
ber per company indicating interest in a tryout. is 
usually so small that in almost every case they are able 
to do some machine operation. 


Printing tryout consists of hand composition jobs 
and welding consists of holding an arc, laying a bead, 
utilizing the electric welding machine. Sometimes small 
maintenance jobs are available which supplement tryouts 
in these areas. If sufficient ability is evidenced, further 
testing is given. 

In the plumbing area, the inmate can be tested in 
measuring, cutting, threading and actual assembly work. 
Another method of testing used is matching or naming 
the different fittings. Small jobs are provided with 
appropriate blueprints, which are also useful in deter. 
testing is given. 

The sheet metal area consists of two sheet metai 
work benches and the equipment necessary for only the 
simplest work. Only hand tools are provided, but these 
are adequate for the work performed. 


At this point one might ask just what can be ob- 
served in the tryout shop. Mechanical ability is perhaps 
the most important quality that is brought to light. 
Psychometric testing indicates mechanical aptitude in the 
paper and pencil situation, and observation of the actua! 
use of tools, etc., helps determine the degree of ability 
‘the individual possesses. Work habits, responsibility and 
self-discipline are brought to light through the efforts or 
workmanship applied to their work. Does he work best 
in a group situation, with only a few fellow workers, or 
alone? Is he resentful to, tolerant of, appreciative of 
constructive criticism and instructions? Is he conforming 
in the shop group situation, or does he prefer to remain 
outside the group? Is he resentful of authority? Is he 
considerate in the use and care of tools and materials? 
Can he interpret simple blueprints and use a rule cor- 
rectly? The foregoing is not a complete listing of 
characteristics that are revealed in the shop program. 
but these items are basic in prognosticating the indivi- 
dual’s vocational attainment. 

At this point it might be well to briefly discuss a 
general test that is being developed in the Reception 
Center tryout shop. Although it concentrates in the wood- 
working area, it is felt that abilities demonstrated here 
are the ones that would carry over in other trades. This 
test is not intended to displace the specific areas men- 
tioned previously in this paper, but only as the first step 
in developing other tests that will apply to specific trades. 
Testing has been delayed by the heavy case load and the 
resulting scarcity of time which is necessary in the pre- 
paration of such a test. The test itself is simple, and in 
this instance, requires class instruction so that those with 
little or no previous training will not be unnecessarily 
handicapped. Visual aids will be utilized and exact pro- 
cedure demonstrated to each company before they are 


tested. Each youth will be supplied with the required 
tools and a simple working drawing of the project. This 
job consists of two half lap joints, which when completed 
will form a cross. This was decided upon since many jn. 
mates have already made these of their own volition, and 
it was felt that such a project would present a task tha 
would capture as universal an interest as it is possible to 
attain. 


Several questions are to be answered which are rele. 
vant to shop mathematics, and which also will reveal 
comprehension of blueprints. These have purposely been 
limited, but it is felt that enough are presented to corre. 
late the findings of the psychological and general edu. 
cational departments and yet have relation to an actual 
job. It is felt that this general test will be a measure of 
mechanical ability, blueprint reading, mechanical back. 
ground, shop mathematics, work habits, group work 
attitudes, and also help indicate whether interests are 
mechanical or non-mechanical in nature. 

Preparations for the vocational interview are facili. 
tated by the availability of psychiatric, psychological and 
medical reports from the courts and pre-classification 
reports if inmate has been previously incarcerated in 
other institutions. Cooperation between custodial, psysical 


‘ education and general education departments is helpful 


in analyzing characteristics, interests and final decisions 
as to the vocation recommendations. It is a common 
saying “a chain is only as strong as its weakest link”. 
and this is most apropos in its relationship to teamwork 
in an effective classification unit. 


The psychiatric report defines the personality of the 
individual and prognosticates his future adjustment. If 
the inmate is to be transferred to an institution for men- 
tal defectives, etc., the vocational Supervisor should at- 
tempt to assist the youth in selecting training opportuni- 
ties that are available in transfer institution. Although 
interests and abilities of the inmates should be developed 
so far as possible, their personality usually limits them in 
regards to vocational achievements after release. Herein 
who present a challenge as to institutional programs and 
subsequent vocational adjustments. Psychopaths who aro 
are diagnosed the homosexual, sex pervert, arsonist, etc., 
trainable present another institutional problem, but vo- 
cational opportunities should be available in hopes that 
psychotherapy or some other measure will enhance his 
chances so he will not be unemployable from a vocational 
standpoint. Drug users and addicts admittedly are poot 
employment risks, but they are capable of and should 
have training that will enhance their chances for employ: 
ment if a cure is effected. Then too, their degree of skill 
is usually not great enough to secure jobs which would 
demand physical examinations. 


The psychological testing program provides the vo- 
cational Supervisor with valuable information concern- 
ing the aptitudes of the individual in regards to spatial 
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rdationship, mechanical background knowledge and 
nechanical comprehension. An occupational preference 
ventory also indicates in what field the inmate is most 
interested. The intelligence quotient and scholastic ac- 
hievement test results are also pertinent in the summa- 
tion of abilities when vocational recommendation is 
made. An analysis of the personal interview between 
peychologist and the individual is helpful in the approach 
most conducive to rapport during the vocational inter- 
view. 
The Medical Department reports are also of impor- 
tance in the final vocational assignment. If an inmate is 
placed in Class III or IV physical condition, the fina! 
vocational assignment depends largely upon the transfer 
igstitution’s medical staff. However, it is felt that the vo- 
cational recommendation should be made that is best fo: 
the individual, unless the physical handicap is such that 
it cannot be corrected during institutionalization, or at 
too late a date for effective training to be undertaken. 
Loss or disability of limbs or digitary members is noi 
limiting in all assignments, but will definitely contro! 
participation in certain trades. Loss of eyes, speech. 
hearing and even poor eyesight presents difficulties in 
vocational assignments, but are not necessarily insur- 
mountable, but are dependent upon the degree of dis- 
ibility and the individual. It is the general opinion that 
much has been left undone to provide adequate training 
facilities for those who suffer from a complete loss of one 
or more of the aforementioned physical senses. Admitted- 
ly the problem is complex in nature, but certainly such 
treatment is not to be ignored. Allergies, skin and vener- 
il diseases incapacitate the inmate if he has to work 
around oil, dust, etc. in the former, and trades such as 
food or clothing handling in the latter two cases. Tuber- 
culosis contacts, epilepsy and hernias also place definite 
estrictions as to the sphere and extent of program parti. 
cipation. Color blindness is not so limiting, but would 
be a handicap in a paint class or commercial art assign- 
ment. 

A complete and accurately compiled probation re- 
port is invaluable if one is to evaluate an inmate’s ad- 
justment previous to his incarceration. A model report 
vill cover the youth’s previous court record, background 
and consequences of present offense, as well as an exten- 
ive social history. Although previous social adjustment 
bas been unfavorable, it is here that we can analyze each 
case, and because of individual differences, attempt to 
regain for society a useful citizen through a social edu- 
tation which permeates all phases of the youth’s institu- 
tonal program. A preclassification report of previous in- 
titutionalization fortifies our formulaton of a program 
in that we have the opportunity to diagnose wherein other 


altempts to rehabilitate the inmate have failed. 


Once the preparatory information has been compiled, 
the counselor is ready to hold a personal interview with 
the inmate. Since the youth has already failed on the 
outside, we not only have those problems to overcome, 
but have to assist the counselee in convincing himself 
ihat he should make time serve him, rather than his 
serving time. A vocational assignment is not a prescrip- 
tion that can effect a positive cure, even under an ideal 
program. The counselor must be versed in economics, 
sociology, occupational information and related areas, 
and must of necessity have engaged in institutional work. 
One can read extensively and still not be really familiar 
with the functioning of institutional programs and possess 
a sound knowledge of inmate characteristics. A lengthy 
discussion of these characteristics in not the purpose of 
this paper, but can effective rapport be established with- 
out such a knowledge? 


Once rapport has been established, consideration 
must be given to the training possibilities available to 
the counselee. At this point, all the information that has 
been accumulated from aforementioned reports is most 
valuable in formulation of an effective program. However, 
one must not neglect his own judgment in favor of tests 
and measurements. Only a thorough knowledge of in- 
stitutional programs and inmates themselves can develop 
a program that is useful to the counselee and can be 
effected in the transfer institution. 


The policy of the Reception Center is to recommend 
2 program that would be of maximum benefit to the in- 
mate. If such a program does not exist in any of the 
transfer institutions, such recommendation should still 
be made. Establishment of new courses could be more 
soundly introduced through statistics derived from this 
source. An alternate that is as closely related as possible 
to such a course should accompany such a recommen- 
dation if inmate is to benefit from his vocational program. 
If the counselor is not reasonably sure that the inmate 
can progress in his assignment, a tryout is proposed, and 
the transfer institution should have final decision as to 
whether the inmate is to remain in the course or be 
dropped. When the inmate is assisted in making a vo- 
cational choice, careful consideration has been given ail 
aspects related to effective counseling methods. Ultimate 
success in society will depend mainly on the inmate him- 
self, but efficient vocational programs in institutions are 
indeed an important factor. Much is still to be done, but 
it is felt that the Vocational Program at the Reception 
Center is opening the way for many new developments 
which will prove invaluable in the overall rehabilitation 
of the inmate, and, ultimately, to society. 
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CALIFORNIA 
The San Quentin News. State Prison, San Quentin. 
oenann The Dental Department of San Quentin not only 


performs the task of keeping the dental health of the 
men at a high peak, but it also houses the only school of 
its kind in California for the formal training of denta! 
technicians. 


An average class of twenty-five men are training 
eight hours a day, five days a week. 

Men selected for this training program have in- 
dicated a high degree of aptitude for the work(above 
average intelligence) and by their work and conduct. in- 
dicated that they are of the caliber desired by a highiy 
technical trade. With a case load of two thousand « 
month, this department is kept hopping. 

Mr. Kenneth L. Watts, Instructor of Dental Tech. 
nology,says, “The men who complete the full four year 
course offered here will be given certificates of comple- 
tion and be graduated as full fledged dental technicians 
As a matter of fact”, added Mr. Watts, “I do not know 
of any other school of its kind within the United States.” 


eee Industrious and sincere men of the institutions of 
the Department of Corrections now have the opportunity 
of obtaining scholarships in technical trade trainin: 
being offered by the National Schools of Los Angeles. 


Under the plan, National School will furnish at no 
cost to the State or to the man benefiting, established 
training courses as follows: Extension courses to be 
awarded within a school year. Combination courses, to 
include the completed extension course and three months 
Resident Training in the shops, laboratories, and studios 


of National School. 


Qualification is based upon approval by both the 
Department of Education and a committee headed by 
the Superintendent. 


FLORIDA 


The Yellow Jacket: Florida Ind. School for Boys, 
Mariana. 


odinad Operation of machines, selection of materials for 
almost every wood or fiberglass is part of the course 


offered by the Industrial Arts Shop of F. I. S. 


Items for construction are selected by the boys 
themselves, either for ‘career’ work or on a ‘hobby’ basis. 
and literature related to craft serves as his particular 
project until it is completed. An instructor offers advice 
and assistance in the selection and completion of the 
various projects. 

Measurements, wood, equipment use, plan or blue- 
print reading have the important positions they do in 
Industrial Arts. 


News Notes From The Institutions 


Bob Stewart, a graduate of the University of Florida, 
majoring in Industrial Arts, is instructor and head of 
the Ind. Arts shop. Mr. Stewart taught at St. Petersburg 
high school before joining the staff at the Florida Ind 
School. 

ILLINOIS 


The Hour Glass: Ill. State Training School for Boys, 
St. Charles. 

inane While school trademen were remodeling the aca. 
demic department’s interior last month, Education Direc. 
tor John Pomazal was remodeling its curriculum. 


The result of his handiwork was a plan that will 
shelve the six-period day in favor of an eight-period 
schedule. 

“This change,” he said, “makes it possible to enrich 
the curriculum and, at the same time, provide some of the 
organizational flexibility needed to meet the demand of 
rising enrollments.” 

The new program is to shift emphasis from cus. 
tomary aims to those of pre-vocational training. For 
students, this means that the industrial arts courses will 
no longen provide an acquaintance with the elements of 
industrial arts alone but would also offer a_ stepping 
stone to specific occupational families. 


INDIANA 
The Reflector: Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton, Ind. 
vase’ Indiana has tried its first TV home-study course. 


The course offered was “Introduction to American 
Government—1” 

The Government TV course is one of several offered 
by Indiana University. 

This TV-conducted college class is something of an 
experiment at Indiana Reformatory and if it is success- 
ful, there is a possibility of other TV courses being 
offered in tae near future. This program is headed by 
V. K. Applegate, Director of Visual Education. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
The Colony, Mass. Correctional Inst., Norfolk, Mass. 
ocean Besides the regular school program, which offers 


the standard subjects, Harvard Classes are now being 
given by student teachers from Harvard. 


MICHIGAN 
The Hill Top News: Mich. State Reformatory, Ionia. 


waa Dr. Lawrence McKune, Coordinator-Producer of 
Television Education at East Lansing, Mich., and Assis- 
tant Professor of Psychology, Stanley E. Ratner, gave 
final examinations to a class of 20 Reformatory in- 
mates who had completed the course Psychology-201. 
Dr. McKune and Prof. Ratner were very optimistic 
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shout the outcome of the examinations since midterm 
exams indicated that the Reformatory inmates were on a 
par with students who attended class at the MSU T\ 
studio. 

Michigan Reformatory, the first penal institution 
io adapt TV into its educational system, began its eight): 
levised course on April 5, 1956. This will feature 2 
course in Speech-No. 260, offered by the Michigan State 
University and televised on station WKAR TV, Eas: 
Lansing, Mich. 


This course will offer three (3) credit hours at a 


‘cost of $21.00, plus the cost of text book. Students enroll- 


ing for non-credit can get the course for $2.00, plus 
text book cost. 
The Spectator: Jackson State Prison, Jackson. 
aon The Dale Carnegie Clubs International, meeting at 
the Tuller Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, presented Michi 
gan’s Correction Commissioner, Gus Harrison, with 
the Annual “Human Relations” Award. 

The Michigan DCCL clubs present this award to an 
individual or group for having performed some out. 
sanding public service. Mr. Harrison will receive the 


award for having introduced the Dale Carnegie program 
to the Jackson inmates. 
MINNESOTA 

The Prison Mirror. Minn. State Prison, Stillwater. 
or After 37 years as Traffic manager at the Minn. 
State Prison. Arthur W. Kleinschnitz has taken terminal 
leave. 

Mr. Kleinschnitz was born in Stillwater and has 
lived there all his life. He has served in the same prison 
under six wardens. 


NEW JERSEY 


Inside Bordentown: New Jersey Reformatory, Borden- 
town. 
ere Dr. Paul Tappan, professor of Sociology and Law 
at New York University, visited the Bordentown Reforma- 
tory, accompanied with a number of N. Y. U. graduates. 
Dr. Tappan has authored a number of books; two 
of his best known being “Juvenile Delinquency” and 
Contemporary Correction.” 
Dr. Tappan was quite impressed with the re-education 
program of this institution, particularly with the strong 
emphasis on ‘treatment’. 
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Editorial 


On April Ist., 1956, correctional workers and in- 
mates lost personal contact with a true friend. Mr. B. R. 
(Ray) Barbour, Field Secretary of International Corre- 
spondence Schools, resigned after 43 years of service. 
Part of this long career was devoted to developing the 
I. C. S.—Prison Cooperative Plan. 

Ray Barbour began his career with ICS in 1912. He 
advanced to the position of Field Secretary in 1920, 
Shortly after this he was given the task of servicing en- 
rollments and inquiries from prisoners. He did more 
than answer inquiries, he was instrumental in obtaining 
special terms for inmates. 

From a modest beginning, I.C.S. courses in cor- 
rectional institutions expanded until today students are 
enrolled from more than 60 state and federal institutions. 
To date more than 6,650 diplomas have been issued. 

Probably the retirement of no other man in cor- 
rectional education today could cause such a widespread 
sense of loss to fellow workers. Mr. Barbour was frequent 
visitor to so many places that he will be missed in all 
the 48 states. At one time he covered the distances by 
train and car, but in recent years his travel has been by 
airplane. In no other way could he make the thousands 
of personal contacts that he has made yearly. 


Those of us who have the pleasure of knowing Ray 


Barbour are constantly amazed that his small frame can 
house so many signal qualities. He epitomizes the quali- 
ties of kindness, courtesy, tact and consideration. He can 
do favors for anyone so unostentatiously that one 
hardly realizes that he is a recipient. 

Too consientious a man to leave his shoes unfilled, 
Mr. Barbour has been working with his successor for 
some time. The new Field Secretary is Mr. Fred W. 
Ilges who has been formerly assistant Field Secretary 
and later Assistant to the Vice-President. For some time 
he has been attending meetings and absorbing back: 
ground information so that he can carry on the work 
much as it has been done. 

Since he feels too young and active to completely 
retire from working with prisoners, Ray hopes to con- 
tinue working with the men in correctional institutions 
on either a part-time or hobby basis. Until his plans are 
more definite he can be reached at his home, the address: 

B. R. Barbour 
707 Minooka Avenue 
Moosic 7, Pa. 

We are sure that two activities will consume much 
of his time: one, his church work, the other his corre- 
spondence with the thousands of friends he has made 
during the many years he has devoted to helping others. 
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